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education of all Italians; hand in hand with the growth of these
societies went the suppression of independent cultural institu-
tions. Propaganda was practised by the State and the Fascist
Party on the vastest possible scale and helped to a large extent
to mould the minds of non-reflective persons. Many teachers
and preachers had accepted or pretended to accept the new creed
wholeheartedly, a greater number still thought it convenient to
submit without enthusiasm to an ever-growing pressure, or did
not care to hold and profess independent views; a certain propor-
tion among them carried on in their own way at the expense of
some compromise^ while a small minority found it more con-
sistent with their calling to resist and suffer punishment. A
fanatical belief in Italy's *infallible' leader and glorious destiny
caught the imagination, more than the mind and heart, of many
young people. The sense of a right proportion between the
interests of the nation and those of individuals and of mankind
at large had become rarer than it was; regimentation had en-
gendered a tendency towards slackness and passivity in the
weaker vessels, while the exaltation of youth proved fatal to
discipline when the better or more ambitious claimed their right
to leadership. Many turned sceptical arid cynical before their
twenties, and others called for something with which Fascism
had not provided them. The visions of Rome great in the past
and greater in the future, of the Italian people exuberant in
numbers and genius but poor and reviled by other people, of a
conquest producing riches for the conquerors and civilization
for the conquered, and of a fairer distribution of comfort for
everybody, had not been evoked and played upon without some
effect; many indicted Fascism for failing to keep its promises, and
pursued some of those much advertised ideals in other ways.
The Fascists had twenty-one years in which to carry out their
educational reforms. The most momentous changes in the school
system were the result of a long struggle fought long before the
appearance of Fascism, and were already well on the way to
realization in 1922. More changes, only at first sight of less
importance, were due to a kind of war of attrition between a
settled order and new tendencies. Fascism started as a 'move-
ment* with no definite doctrine; it was inevitable, therefore, that
other doctrines should be made to contribute and eventually be
rejected; several so-called Fascist reforms had to be revised, and
much that had been done in the early years of the regime had to
be undone as time passed. Even at the height of the regime,
what was called * Fascist doctrine' was not clearly defined; it is
difficult, to say the least, ito bring into harmony the various state-
ments' on this subject made by Mussolini, Bottai, Farinacd,